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RELATIVITY, REALITY, AND CONTRADICTION 

THE discussion concerning the subjectivity of the secondary quali- 
ties, begun more than a year ago by a communication of Pro- 
fessor Cohen's to this Journal, 1 has penetrated to an issue more 
fundamental than that in which it began, and has disclosed the fact 
that the original difference of opinion was at least in part due to a 
lack of agreement upon this deeper-lying question. Any philosoph- 
ical discussion which accomplishes so much as this (at least in an 
inning and a half) may be considered to be justified by its results, and 
therefore to be worth continuing. It is, in the main, about the new 
and larger issue that I wish now to present a few observations. But 
it is doubtless expedient to recall to the reader's mind the "dialectical 
movement" of this little controversy up to the present point in order 
to show how the initial problem has been found to involve the new one. 
The classic argument for the subjectivity of the secondary quali- 
ties of matter is based upon the discrepancies between the qualities 
which an object occupying a given space exhibits in the perception of 
one observer and those which it at the same moment exhibits in the 
perception of another observer. It would, as the present spokesman 
of this ancient piece of reasoning observed, be self-contradictory to 
suppose that the object possesses, as qualities of itself, all the irrecon- 
cilable characters which it appears in different people's experiences 
as simultaneously having ; ergo, some, at least, of these qualities are 
but appearances to these observers, not objective attributes of any 
independent physical reality. But, urged Dr. Cohen, there is noth- 
ing contradictory in a thing's having opposite predicates in different 
relations. The same line, e. g., may simultaneously subtend two dif- 
ferent angles — namely, from two different points of view. ' ' True, and 
obvious," was the reply; "but ill adapted to prove the objectivity of 
the secondary qualities. In diverse relations any object may assuredly 
have, without contradiction, any number of attributes which would, 
if considered in any one relation, be incompatible. But if an object 

i Vol. X, page 27; cf. also Vol. X, pages 214 and 510. 
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possesses a certain attribute only as a function of its relation to 
another entity, and that entity, moreover, is a subject, or sentient or- 
ganism — then the attribute is precisely what one means by a subjec- 
tive quality. In order to avoid contradictions, the secondary quali- 
ties are, by science and by modern common sense, regarded thus as 
functions or products of the relation to individual subjects of a phys- 
ical reality which apart from that relation is without those quali- 
ties." 2 

But, objects Dr. Cohen — and here the deeper issue begins clearly 
to emerge — this way of distinguishing certain qualities as subjective, 
implies that there are certain other qualities which, in contrast with 
these, are not functional or relational. It assumes that, besides its 
relations and the predicates dependent upon, and explicable only in 
terms of, its relations, "every real thing has a 'nature' or character 
or set of qualities of its own." But to this assumption Dr. Cohen re- 
fuses to subscribe. Those who admit it, he thinks, can do so only be- 
cause their thought is haunted by "a ghost of the thing-in-itself." 
But "whatever may be said of dinge-an-sich, it seems certain that 
science does not deal with them, and that none of its objects possesses 
qualities in isolation, but only in given systems. If things could not 
have contradictory qualities, neither could they have contradictory 
relations or attributes, and all predication would be impossible."* 
So much as Professor Cohen thinks, was long ago proved by Plato in 
the "Parmenides." 

It is evident that this way of thinking, if correct, may be 
applied to other ends than the disproof of the subjectivity of the 
secondary qualities of matter. It would, in fact, apparently render 
impossible any cogent proof of the subjectivity of anything. 
For all arguments — except those not strictly conclusive ones which 
rest upon the principle of parsimony — for the classification of any 
content of experience as "subjective appearance" proceed by point- 
ing out some contradiction in the supposition that that content forms 
a true part of the objective order of nature. It is by one and the same 
type of inference that people have argued to the subjectivity of hal- 
lucinations and to the subjectivity of those elements in normal per- 
ception which are known as the secondary qualities. If, however, as 
Professor Cohen suggests, there is no reason why objects should not 
possess any number of contradictory predicates, this type of infer- 
ence becomes invalid, in the one case as in the other. Thus Professor 
Cohen presents to our new realists a dialectical weapon not, I think, 
hitherto employed by them, which, if it be of true mettle, should 

2 This, of course, is not a quotation from the writer 's previous argument, but 
a very brief summary of the points he tried to make in Vol. X., pages 214-218. 
8 This Joubnal, op. tit., pages 511-512. 
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serve them most conveniently in their defense of the paradox that, as 
has often been pointed out, is implicit in their "epistemological mon- 
ism" — viz., the view that all perceptual content, hallucinatory or 
otherwise, is equally objective, "external," and independent of the 
perceiver. For it should be noted that Professor Cohen's suggestion 
is not identical with that with which Professor Holt dallies in his 
contribution to "The New Realism." It is not the contention of 
Professor Cohen that irresoluble and unqualified contradictions exist 
in the objective world. Conceive every quality as relative to "a 
given system," and then it becomes incapable of really contradicting 
any qualities extrinsic to that system. Considered apart from these 
systems of relation, the contradictoriness of the attributes of things 
is real; considered with due regard to those systems, it disappears. 
Thus we need not hesitate to ascribe to a given "object" the most 
conflicting predicates; for we can promptly dispel the resultant ap- 
pearance of self-contradiction, by merely adding that the predicates 
are not all ascribed to the object in the same relation. Such is the 
powerful yet simple logical device which Professor Cohen puts into 
the hands of the partisans of "pan-objectivism," to aid them in 
averting the most embarrassing implications of their doctrine. It is, 
I believe, the seventh distinct instrument for this end which has 
recently been invented ; and, if it be not too invidious a comparison 
to say so, it seems to me to present, at first inspection, the neatest and 
most attractive appearance of them all. 

Yet it will not do to be content with a first inspection. Upon closer 
analysis Professor Cohen's use of this notion of relativity would 
seem, in the first place, to be seriously ambiguous in meaning, in its 
application to the original question, that of the secondary qualities. 
The ambiguity will become evident if we introduce a distinction 
which Dr. Cohen neglects. Even in a world of relations and rela- 
tional attributes only, there are, it must be supposed, different rela- 
tions. A given quality might be a function of some relation, but not 
necessarily of a relation to a subject or perceiver. Is it, now, Pro- 
fessor Cohen's meaning that "science" regards all the qualities 
which can be predicated of a physical object as determined by its re- 
lation to different observers — so that, in relation to observer A it has 
one set of qualities, in relation to observer B another, possibly con- 
tradictory set, and so on ; and, beyond the sum of all these, has no 
predicates at all ? Or is it his meaning only that all the qualities are 
determined by, and vary with, certain other relations, which are 
unmodified by the relation to a subject and may subsist when the 
latter relation does not subsist? If the former be his meaning, his 
disproof of the subjectivity of the secondary qualities amounts to a 
proof of the subjectivity of all qualities. Is it this poisoned chalice 
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which he proffers with so friendly an air to the lips of the new real- 
ists? His slighting words about Dinge-an-sich might lead one to 
suppose so ; for surely, life must be insupportable to a realist without 
some kind of thing-in-itself. If, however, Professor Cohen's mean- 
ing be the second of those which I have discriminated, he escapes 
universal subjectivism, indeed, but also fails to make out any case 
against the subjectivity of the secondary qualities. There would be 
nothing in his relativistic logic to render the distinction between the 
objective and subjective attributes of a thing impossible or unneces- 
sary. The former class of qualities would consist of those which, 
though determined by relations, would be independent of the "con- 
sciousness-relation"; the latter would consist of the sets of experi- 
enced qualities which can escape reciprocal contradiction only by 
being regarded as functions of the diverse relations of the object to 
various percipients. 

Thus, so far as the original issue is concerned, Professor Cohen's 
relativism proves either too much or too little. Interpreted in one of 
its two possible senses, it lands you in idealism or in a relativistic 
skepticism. Interpreted in the other sense, it leaves the specific ques- 
tion of the relativity of the secondary qualities exactly where it 
found it. 

The hypothesis might, however, be modified by the addition of 
a further clause; namely, that the so-called "consciousness-relation" 
is never determinative of any quality, that the systems consisting of 
the experiences of different minds are not among the systems with 
respect to which objects may have qualities which they lack apart 
from those systems. And it is only with this supplement that Pro- 
fessor Cohen's suggestion can render the new realism any genuine 
service. So long as it is admitted that there may be qualities which 
can be ascribed to an object only by virtue of a special relation in 
which it stands to a sentient organism, and only from the point of 
view of that organism, the doctrine that consciousness is a wholly 
"external" or non-constitutive relation is obviously excluded. One's 
universe would still contain a realm of purely subjective existents, 
and would, therefore, be radically different from the neo-realist's 
universe. If, in short, Professor Cohen's relativistic logic is to be 
used for the disproof of the subjectivity of anything, the diverse re- 
lations which are supposed to make it conceivable that an object may 
possess "contradictory qualities," must all be relations between ob- 
jects, relations independent of the perceiver. 

Let us, then, take the conception under discussion in this strictly 
objectivistic sense. So taken, it will still be found to be ambiguous. 
It may mean either one of two quite distinct views. Professor 
Cohen's language at times suggests the more radical view that the 
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qualities of objects are relations between objects; to "the familiar 
distinction between the qualities of a thing and its relations" he tells 
us that he pays no deference. Other expressions of his, however, are 
reconcilable with the less paradoxical contention that qualities are 
merely relative, i. e., are in some manner dependent upon relations. 
In the interest of completeness of treatment, it seems necessary to 
examine both of these views. 

First, then, for the doctrine that qualities are reducible to rela- 
tions and that, because of this, "qualities" which would otherwise 
appear incompatible can be predicated of a single object. Any one 
of three considerations seem to me fatal to this doctrine. 

(a) It appears to be supposed by several recent philosophical 
writers that latter-day science has actually abrogated the notion of 
quality, as well as that of substance, and has taught us to think of the 
world as consisting of relations merely. I find it difficult to imagine 
a more evident and elementary distinction than that which such a 
supposition overlooks. Our science is, of course, concerned with the 
discovery of the causal relations between the qualitatively diverse 
phenomena making up our perceptual experience. And the causes 
or conditions, or, contrariwise, the effects, of a phenomenon are them- 
selves formulated in terms of a correlation of two or more other phe- 
nomena. Science, moreover, or at least the sciences of physics and 
physical chemistry, have found it serviceable to regard all the causes 
of all the qualitatively various phenomena with which these sciences 
are concerned as resoluble into rearrangements of homogeneous units 
of matter or of energy; so that the difference between one physical 
event and another, on the side of their determining conditions, may 
be formulated purely in terms of the spatial, temporal, and numer- 
ical relations of the units involved. As a result of this, undeniably, 
there have been banished from that world of causes which our ruling 
scientific hypotheses put behind the world of our actual sense-experi- 
ence, nearly all the sensible qualities of things. But this does not in 
the least mean that qualitative differences are quantitative differ- 
ences in a homogeneous substance. A thing and its causes or condi- 
tions are not one entity ; and it is a very naive confusion to suppose 
that when we have discovered that the causes differ in their "nature" 
or attributes from the effect, we must forthwith deny of the latter 
the possession of attributes which we actually find it possessing. 
What blue is, as a datum of sense-experience, we know very well. 
And we know equally well that it is not an undulation of a colorless 
medium. We also know that the difference between it and red, as 
they occur in sensation, is not describable as a merely quantitative 
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difference between two wave-lengths.* It is, it is true, a not uncom- 
mon thing for physicists to say that the color is the undulation, or 
that heat is a mode of motion. But they do this precisely because 
they assume, what Professor Cohen denies, that the sensory qualities 
in question are but subjective, and that the external determinants 
of the sensation are alone independently real. In short, when they 
employ such expressions they are using the verb "to be" in a pecul- 
iar sense, big with philosophical assumptions which Dr. Cohen would 
repudiate. Even so, few physicists, I suspect, are so thoroughly vic- 
tims of the ambiguity of the word "is" that they imagine the mean- 
ing of the concept of "red," or the nature of the sensation to be 
identical with the idea of a wave length of 6438A. 

(&) To reduce differences of quality to quantitative differences 
is, in any case, not tantamount to an elimination of quality from the 
universe. A homogeneous matter, for example, is not a qualityless 
matter. But if the program which Dr. Cohen appears to suggest 
were carried through, both science and philosophy would apparently 
be confronted with a world composed exclusively of relations — with 
no terms to be related! This is a brave paradox; but I doubt 
whether it will be found a helpful one by philosophy. And I am 
fairly sure that natural science will not find such a conception an 
adequate means for describing the richness, and the singular fulness 
in blankly qualitative content, of our actual experience, taken as a 
whole. 

(c) Professor Cohen, as we have seen, appears to regard the re- 
lational conception of qualities as somehow capable of removing the 
taint of contradiction from propositions which a more abstract logic 
would consider self -contradictory. Now, it has, of course, been a com- 
monplace of logic ever since Plato's time and probably longer, that 
if you take any relational attribute and inquire as to its predicability 
of a given term, you are obliged both to affirm and deny that attri- 
bute of that term, so long as you leave out of account the other term 
of the relation. Any object, as Plato would have said, "partakes of" 
both smallness and greatness, both equality and inequality; it is at 
once to the right and to the left, it is half and it is double, and so on. 

♦ Professor Holt has recently attempted, with considerable ingenuity, to 
persuade the readers of "The New Realism" that the difference between what 
they experience when they see the color red, and what they experience when they 
are sensible of a sweet taste is nothing at all but a difference in the "time- 
density" of two vibrations. The outcome of the argument seems to me (as I 
have elsewhere indicated) to bring out admirably the hopelessness of the enter- 
prise. It should be remarked that, even if the doctrine here under consideration 
be the one intended by Cohen, it is not quite identical with Holt's. For the latter, 
so far as I am able to gather, does not base the theory of the possible reality of 
contradictory qualities directly upon the theory that qualities are relations. 
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But it is all these things only in relation to different other objects. 
The so-called contradiction, in short, is none, — except for a Megarian 
or for a Plato engaged in out-megarizing the Megarians — for the 
simple reason that the relational predicates have no real meaning 
until both terms of the relation asserted are designated. If this is 
the kind of contradictoriness of qualities to which Professor Cohen 
refers, it is a kind which philosophy has long taken cognizance of and 
long known to be spurious. Elementary logic has a familiar name 
for the attempt to base a reductio ad absurdum upon a "contradic- 
tion" of this sort: the fallacy of accident. Not in this kind of rela- 
tivity can Professor Cohen hope to find any relaxation of the restric- 
tions imposed by the ordinary principle of contradiction. Relational 
predicates, as a matter of fact, are precisely the ones to which the 
applicability of that principle is most obvious — as soon as all the 
terms of the relation are specified. "What would really make "all 
predication impossible" would be the supposition that an entity can 
at the same time be in a given relation to another entity and not in 
that relation to the same entity. The assumption of the absolute 
univocality of each determinate relation of each thing to any other 
specified thing is the sine qua non of all reasoning and all coherent 
thought. 

Let us now turn to the other possible interpretation of Professor 
Cohen's thesis: that qualities are not of the nature of relations, but 
only relative. This, again, might mean either of two things. 

(a) It might mean that the qualities of an object vary with, and 
are determined by, its relations. This, of course, is in general un- 
deniable. To say of any quality or event that its occurrence in our 
experience is logically or causally conditional, is to say that it is a 
function of its relations. But obviously there is nothing in this sort 
of relativity which can free from contradictoriness any propositions 
which any one would ever be likely to think contradictory — which 
can, for example, assist us in thinking of a single plane surface as 
"objectively" both red and blue. Though a thing's relations to 
other things determine the character which at any given moment it 
has, they none the less unequivocally determine it to have, then and 
there, one character, and not two contradictory ones. 

(b) As a last hope, it is apparently necessary to construe Pro- 
fessor Cohen's contention to mean that while qualities are irreducibly 
qualitative, the same "object" may have one quality, in its relation 
to one (physical) object, and at the same moment another quality in 
its relation to a second object. Just as it may be to the right of the 
one and to the left of the other, so it may be blue with respect to the 
one and red with respect to the other, a foot long with respect to the 
one and a mile long with respect to the other; and thus the disagree- 
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ing observers who simultaneously perceive it as having both colors 
or magnitudes, both truly report its actual, objective qualities. 

It seems a good empirical objection against such an hypothesis, 
that the only instances of relativity of pure qualities which we 
actually discover in experience are instances of relativity to minds, 
or sentient organisms, not of relativity to other physical objects. It 
is an empirical fact that two observers often report of what is as- 
sumed to be one object that it has for them two discrepant character- 
istics. It is not, I believe, an empirical fact that a single observer 
perceives one object, at any one moment, as sensibly possessing for 
him two discrepant characteristics. He finds it, indeed, possessing 
diverse (though not, as we have seen, contradictory) relations to 
other things. But when its qualities are distinguished from its rela- 
tions (as we have seen above that they must be), the former do not 
exhibit even the sort of multiplicity that the relations exhibit. At a 
single moment of perceptual experience (if the writer may judge at 
all from his own experience) an object is not given as red with rela- 
tion to a thing lying in one direction, as blue with relation to some- 
thing in another direction, as yellow with relation to something lying 
in a third direction. Nor, again, is a given portion of space tactually 
felt by a single percipient to be occupied by a hard resistant sub- 
stance in relation R and at the same time to be empty and unresist- 
ant in relation R 1 . 

Not only do we lack empirical examples of the objective relativity 
of the qualities (in the sense now under consideration) ; it also seems 
impossible to conceive of true qualities as, in this sense, relative. 
The distinction between the immediately given qualitative elements 
of experience, and the relations in which these are enmeshed — a dis- 
tinction which we have already found reasons for regarding as indis- 
pensable — consists precisely in the fact that the very notion of a 
relation implies a reference to at least two things, while the notion of 
a quality implies no such reference. The conception of the smallness 
or the "halfness" of a thing with respect to some determinate other 
thing, has meaning; and without respect to some other thing, it has 
no meaning. But the notion of "redness with respect to some other 
thing" is meaningless; and without respect to any other thing, red 
still means red. It is, of course, true that we, with questionable ac- 
curacy, introduce the category of quantity into our qualitative com- 
parisons, and speak of one thing as "more red" than another; but 
this does not signify that the logical essence "redness" is entirely 
reducible to a relation of quantity or of intensity or to an idea of 
comparison. It is, again, true that the quality in question may, by 
the inductions of science, be found to be always conjoined with or 
causally dependent upon the existence of certain relations between 
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antecedent or contemporaneous things. But these factual relations 
of dependence do not enter into the meaning of the quality as an ex- 
perienced datum. At the moment of its direct presence in experi- 
ence there is in it, behind all of these extrinsic relations, a stark, raw, 
unanalysable "whatness." A sensory quale is — if I may use a play 
upon words to sum up the point — not at all a "respectful" thing; 
it has a kind of absoluteness. 

These considerations seem sufficient to justify a rejection of Dr. 
Cohen 's relativistic conception of qualities, even in the last and most 
promising of its possible interpretations. Consequently, there is 
nothing in that conception which can show how ' ' contradictory qual- 
ities" may be predicated of a single object without actual logical con- 
tradiction. No reason has yet been offered for an abandonment of 
what Professor Montague has recently designated "the axiom of 
uniplicity," viz., the principle that "any one place at any one time 
must contain but one set of non-contradictory qualities. ' ' 5 

In affirming his loyalty to this principle Professor Montague has, 
of course, cut himself off, upon a fundamental point of doctrine, from 
the majority of the neo-realistic fellowship. The argument that the 
assertion of the objectivity of all content of actual perception im- 
plies the real existence of contradictory qualities in the same object 
has by this time driven a wedge deep into the once fairly compact 
mass of "new realists." The greater number have either expressly 
admitted the implication or have sought, by employing the notion 
of relativity in one form or another, to find a way of maintaining the 
real existence of contradictory qualities in things without affirming 
the possibility of the validity of contradictory judgments about 
things. But to Professor Montague this tendency appears not only 
pernicious in itself, but also full of menace to the realistic movement -, 
so that he is constrained to reject the gifts borne by Professor Cohen. 
If he "had to choose between the devil of a familiar subjectivism and 
the deep sea of this new confusion," he would "unhesitatingly take 
his stand" with the present writer and the idealists. In view of the 
reasonings already set down in this paper, I need hardly say that in 
this matter Montague seems to me to have kept at least the weightier 
matters of the law, in comparison with which ulterior issues are rela- 
tively, though not absolutely, unimportant. 

It is, however, of interest to recall that one of the incunabula of 
neo-realistic movement in America was a paper of Professor Mon- 
tague's, printed in this Journal nine years ago, on "The Relational 
Theory of Consciousness and Its Realistic Implications." 6 The prin- 
cipal contention of this paper was that "consciousness" should be 

'Philosophical Review, XXXIII., January, 1914, page 55. 
«Vol. II. (1905), pages 309-316. 
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regarded as a relation, because the progress of the physical sciences 
has been due to their repudiation of the notions of substance and 
quality and their "definite adoption of the category of relation." 
Psychology and metaphysics, we are told, may expect to make cor- 
responding progress only when they follow the same method and 
"formulate the difference between physical and psychical as a differ- 
ence of relational context. ' ' The entire argument appeared to imply 
that the concept of quality has become obsolete in modern thought, 
and had been, or could be, at all points replaced by the concept of 
relation. 

I mention this, not chiefly for the purpose of showing that Pro- 
fessor Montague has changed his mind (an achievement of which any 
philosopher may be proud), but for the sake of bringing out an odd 
but instructive fact concerning the history of the new realism. It 
has, namely, from the first had in it a strain of relativism. The "re- 
lational theory of consciousness" charmed at first sight because it 
seemed to be in harmony with a larger tendency towards a relational 
theory of everything. It is true that, however incongruously, the 
relational theory of consciousness also charmed because it seemed to 
make possible a non-relational theory of things, at least so far as the 
"consciousness-relation" was concerned. A thinker of the true real- 
istic temperament craves a world of objects which have each some 
intrinsic and solid character, which do not endlessly deliquesce into 
mere relations to other things, themselves equally characterless and 
elusive. By the device of degrading consciousness to an extrinsic 
"relation," such a thinker the more readily conceived of the physical 
world after this fashion. It was an amusing paradox that he should 
at the same time have found a sanction for this device in the reflec- 
tion that science tends to an abandonment of the conception of in- 
herent, non-relational qualities, and to a general reduction of all 
"natures" to relations. But it appears to be the fact that precisely 
these two incongruous motives were conjoined in the production of 
neo-realism in its American form. And the present cleavage within 
it shows that, as the doctrine approaches adolescence, the inner dis- 
cord arising from its dual heredity is becoming increasingly acute. 7 

Arthub 0. Lovejoy. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

7 If completeness were possible in a magazine article, two further tasks 
should be attempted here: (o) a proof that the assertion of the subjectivity of 
some or all sensory data is not itself (as Professor Montague would seem to sup- 
pose) a form of relativism, open to the objections which have here been urged 
against that theory; (6) an examination of Professor Montague's substitute — re- 
cently restated and elaborated — for the relativistic way of escape from the diffi- 
culties of "pan-objectivism." With these topics the writer hopes shortly to deal 
elsewhere. 



